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Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen : — 

Under  directions  of  Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey,  Chairman,  I am  presenting 
herewith  for  your  consideration,  a report  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  in  Pennsylvania  for  three  years,  1916,  1917 
and  1918. 


Reduction  of  Accidents 

Chief  among  the  potent  arguments  in  favor  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Laws  has  been  that  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  kind  tends  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents  in  industry.  This  argument  has  been  more  than 
vindicated  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  1916,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  by  the  great  body  of  employ- 
ers to  the  reporting  of  accidents  and  the  statistics  of  the  years  prior  to  the 
compensation  law  taking  effect  are  without  practical  value. 

In  1916  there  were  255,616  accidents  reported  to  the  State,  and  this  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  227,880  in  1917.  Last  year,  the  third  of  compensation  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  were  184,844  accidents  reported.  This  total,  while 
heavy  enough  in  its  toll  of  destruction,  yet  showed  a tremendous  decrease 
despite  the  fact  that  1918  was  the  year  of  great  war-time  activity,  with 
industry  working  under  the  greatest  tension  in  all  history.  These  great 
gains  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
safety  propaganda,  which  always  accompanies  a compensation  administra- 
tion, and  which  has  educated  employers  to  the  financial  as  well  as  the  moral 
advantages  of  protecting  their  workers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  made  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents  during  the  past  three  years,  it  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  casualties  are  still  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  that  the  elimination 
of  the  problem  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  that  plenty  of  work  towards  a mil- 
lenium  still  remains. 

A grand  total  of  668,340  accidents  in  this  State  in  three  years  shows,  at 
a glance,  that  the  losses  in  industry  in  Pennsylvania  make  fair  comparison 
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with  the  casualty  lists  of  a military  army  in  field  service.  While  it  is  true 
that  a great  portion  of  the  accidents  reported  were  of  a minor  nature,  and 
did  not  even  fall  beyond  the  two  weeks  waiting  period  of  the  compensation 
law,  because  of  the  effective  medical  service  provided  by  the  act,  yet  little 
or  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  prevention  of  fatalities.  Deaths 
in  injury  in  three  years  have  been  as  follows  : 1916,  2,670 ; 1917,  3,070  ; 1918, 
3,403,  providing  a staggering  total  of  9,143  for  three  years.  It  is,  however, 
generally  accepted  that  the  fatalities  rather  than  the  disability  cases  reflected 
the  great  tension  under  which  industry  has  been  conducted  during  the  war 
period. 

Huge  Sums  for  Victims 

In  providing  financial  relief  for  the  victims  of  these  industrial  accidents, 
the  compensation  law  has  demonstrated  its  practical  value.  During  the  past 
three  years  a grand  total  of  $12,296,847.89  was  paid  either  to  the  disabled 
or  to  the  families  of  those  killed,  while  $14,886,312.03  represent  awards  con- 
tracted in  fatal  cases  during  the  same  period  and  in  large  measure  as  yet 
unpaid  as  agreements  under  the  law  extend  over  a period  of  years.  The 
above  figures  are  likewise  exclusive  of  disability  cases  in  which  the  duration 
of  compensation  is  indefinite  and  in  which  the  payments  will  undoubtedly 
add  many  millions  more. 

Of  the  money  so  far  expended  for  the  relief  of  victims,  $3,138,014.09 
was  paid  in  fatal  cases,  and  the  burden  carried  as  follows : Exempted  com- 
panies, $2,002,239.74;  insurance  companies,  $869,791.26;  State  Workmen’s 
Insurance  Fund,  $265,983.09. 

There  were  $9,158,833.76  expended  in  the  relief  of  disability  cases  during 
the  first  three  years ; this  burden  being  carried  as  follows : Exempted  com- 
panies, $4,322,944.65;  insurance  companies,  $4,436,108.53;  State  Workmen’s 
Insurance  Fund,  $399,780.58. 

During  the  past  three  years  a total  of  195,150  agreements  between  em- 
ployes and  employers  have  been  approved  bv  the  Compensation  Board.  There 
were  54,500  agreements  approved  in  1916,  75,076  in  1917,  and  65,574  in 
1918.  The  reduction  last  year  was  naturally  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  accidents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  last  year  agreements  were 
approved  in  cases  covering  loss  of  parts  as  follows ; The  loss  of  a hand, 
262  cases,  calling  for  the  payment  of  $399,413.86.  For  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
70  cases;  the  amount  to  be  paid  $136,756.51.  The  loss  of  a foot,  154  cases; 


amount  to  be  paid,  $212,187.  The  loss  of  a leg,  105  cases  ; amount  to  be  paid, 
$202,636.71.  The  loss  of  an  eye,  699  cases;  amount  to  be  paid,  $837,113.68. 

Rehabilitation  of  Injured 

The  above  data  serves  well  to  emphasize  the  importance  given  by  the 
Board  to  the  subject  of  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  employes  and  their  return 
to  industry.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Board  has  welcomed  every 
opportunity  to  assist  a permanently  disabled  employe  and  has  developed 
within  its  system  an  auxiliary  service  for  the  aid  of  these  men.  Blind  men 
have  been  sent  to  institutions  where  they  have  been  taught  trades.  Arti- 
ficial limbs,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  have  been  secured  for  cripples,  and  these 
men  returned  to  industry. 

A careful  survey  of  all  cases  of  permanent  injury  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  made  by  the  Board,  and  it  is  planned  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available  to  have  adjusters  seek  out  these  men  and  arrange  for  their  rehabili- 
tation. To  echo  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  a recent  statement,  which 
aroused  State-wide  interest,  the  Commonwealth  is  to-day  lacking  in  the 
proper  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  and  it  is  desirable  that  at 
least  three  institutions  be  equipped  for  this  work.  Chairman  Mackey  has 
well  suggested  that  present  hospitals  in  the  eastern,  western  and  anthracite 
coal  regions  be  furnished  with  the  equipment  to  carry  on  this  service. 

In  all  probability  this  work  of  rehabilitating  the  injured  will  be  one  of  the 
great  administrative  functions  of  the  Compensation  Board  in  the  future. 
It  is  a strange  commentary  upon  our  civilization  that  little  or  no  attention 
Avas  given  to  this  vital  subject  until  the  advent  of  the  world  war.  This  prob- 
lem is  now  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  public,  and  Pennsylvania  will 
undoubtedly  do  its  full  duty  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  restoration 
of  her  industrial  cripples. 

Speeding  Payments 

From  its  inaugural  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  administration  of  the 
Compensation  Board  has  been  to  secure  prompt  payments  of  compensation 
to  those  entitled  to  these  benefits.  The  entire  machinery  of  the  system  is 
keyed  with  this  end  in  view.  All  other  issues  are  subordinated  to  this 
prime  object — relief  to  those  for  whom  the  law  was  enacted.  The  Board 
has  striven,  and  from  the  face  of  the  records  with  success,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  victims  of  industry  to  secure  money,  and  immediately  so,  when 
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compensation  is  due.  The  Board’s  purpose  has  been  to  be  a body  of  action, 
and  its  administration  has  been  so  welded  as  to  permit  the  automatic  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  and  the  elimination  of  the  delays  so  frequent  in  the 
courts.  It  has  been  through  systematic  planning  and  a general  campaign  of 
education,  largely,  that  these  results  have  been  attained  and  a minimum  of 
195,150  persons  have  obtained  compensation  during  the  past  three  years. 

Immediately  upon  its  organization  in  the  summer  of  1915,  the  Compensa- 
tion Board  arranged  for  the  dissemination  of  information  explanatory  of 
the  new  humanitarian  legislation.  At  that  time  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
including  employes  generally,  and  practically  the  entire  army  of  the  smaller 
employers,  were  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Employes,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  emphasis  placed  upon  the  Act  being 
“humane”  and  “progressive”  legislation,  were  somewhat  inclined  to  regard 
the  measure  as  one  planned  to  provide  a free-for-all  charity  at  the  expense 
of  the  employers.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with  distrust 
upon  the  Act,  fearing  that  new  financial  burdens  had  been  forced  upon  them 
and  that  industry  would  be  greatly  upset  by  the  new  legislation. 

In  order  that  the  Act  might  be  clearly  understood,  a pamphlet,  known  as 
Bulletin  No.  1,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  mailed 
to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State.  There  were  225,000  of  these  bulletins 
printed  and  mailed,  and  even  this  huge  number  has  been  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  as  further  requisitions  for  these  pamphlets  have  been  made  upon 
the  State  Printer  and  requests  for  these  booklets  are  still  received,  not  only 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  pamphlet,  which  was  of  a popular  nature  intended  for  the  general 
public,  was  followed  when  the  Act  went  into  effect  by  the  publication  and 
dissemination  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  citing  the  rules  of  procedure,  practice  before 
the  Board,  and  other  information  valuable  to  companies,  attorneys,  adjust- 
ers, etc.,  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  compensation  law. 
This  pamphlet,  though  of  the  greatest  service  at  the  time  of  issue,  was 
replaced  in  October,  1916,  by  Bulletin  No.  3,  which  likewise  covers  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  practice,  but  in  a more  detailed  and  thorough  man- 
ner, and  which  has  now  served  for  more  than  two-and-a-half  years  as  an 
authorized  text-book  on  Compensation  Board  administration. 

Value  of  Publicity 

The  Compensation  Board  has  at  all  times  realized  the  vast  importance  of 
publicity  in  connection  with  its  decisions  and  policies  and  has  been  greatly 
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indebted  to  the  press  of  the  State  for  its  co-operation  towards  popularizing 
the  Act.  This  publicity  was  most  valuable  in  informing  the  employes  that 
the  Board  would  treat  claims  only  as  provided  under  the  Act  of  Assembly 
and  would  not,  out  of  pure  sympathy,  grant  awards  merely  because  the 
petitioners  were  deserving.  This  policy,  now  well  established,  has  tended 
to  relieve  the  system  of  numerous  absurd  claims,  not  recognized  under  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widespread  information  circulated  regard- 
ing the  Board  decisions  posted  employers  and  thus  expedited  the  signing  of 
agreements  and  checked  possibilities  of  delayed  payments  to  victims  of  in- 
dustry through  the  obstructions  of  litigation. 

Two  important  instances  of  the  value  of  this  dissemination  of  information 
will  better  explain.  The  Board  has  at  all  times  held  that  the  so-called 
“visitations  of  God”  such  as  heat  prostration,  frost-bite  and  lightning  stroke 
are  covered  by  the  Compensation  Act.  While  these  issues  were  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  body  sustained  every  contention 
of  the  Board,  yet  the  published  announcements  of  the  Board’s  attitude  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  employers  generally  what  would  be  met  as  outlined, 
and  reduced  the  litigation  affecting  these  important  questions  to  a minimum. 

The  second  instance  of  a popular  nature  concerns  the  status  of  a policeman 
under  the  Compensation  Act.  In  some  of  the  interior  counties  there  was 
a tendency  to  regard  a policeman  as  an  officer  and  not  a servant  of  a gov- 
ernmental agency,  and  there  was  some  hesitation  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  the  benefit  of  claimants  of  this  character.  The  Board  unswervingly  held 
that  a policeman  was  covered  by  our  Act,  and  seized  every  opportunity, 
through  decisions,  to  thus  proclaim  its  position.  The  Board’s  attitude,  like- 
wise sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  publicly  announced,  tended 
to  reduce,  to  a minimum,  litigation  of  this  kind. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  a mimeographed  copy  of  every  decision,  important 
or  perfunctory,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  newspaper  correspondent 
in  Harrisburg  to  use  as  he  may  desire.  This  policy  has  been  most  valuable 
in  promoting  general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Board.  The  Board  likewise 
submits  its  decision  for  publication  to  the  interested  legal  and  insurance 
journals. 

“Department  Reports,”  while  a private  enterprise,  has  in  many  respects 
served  as  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Compensation  Board.  It  has  given 
generously  of  its  space  to  the  decisions  and  announcements  of  the  Board,  and, 
having  a wide  circulation  among  those  directly  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  has  been  a tremendous  factor  in  the  success  of  the  system. 
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Publication  of  Decisions 

The  Board  early  realized  the  importance  of  the  publication  of  its  decisions 
in  bound  volumes.  In  many  States  no  effort  had  been  made  to  collate  the 
interpretations  made  by  the  compensation  authorities,  but  the  necessity  for 
publication  of  this  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  largest  compensation 
system  in  the  country,  was  apparent  from  the  start. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  set  aside  $6,000  to  carry  out  this  work.  Volumes 
1 and  II  respectively  detailing  the  decisions  of  1916  and  1917  have  already 
been  published  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Volume  III 
containing  the  decisions  of  1918  has  already  been  edited  by  the  Board  but 
is  delayed  because  of  congestion  in  the  State  Printer’s  office. 

Even  surpassing  these  publications  in  their  value  to  attorneys,  companies 
and  others  directly  interested  in  compensation  work,  has  been  the  com- 
pilation by  Chairman  Mackey  of  the  compensation  decisions  by  the  Courts 
of  the  State  during  the  past  three  years. 

This  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  is  regarded 
as  a standard  work  for  the  entire  system.  This  publication  has  been  in  such 
demand  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  shortly  to  issue  a new  edition. 

Chairman  Mackey,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Walter  11.  Blackeslee,  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  Isaac  M.  Price,  of  the  legal  staff,  also  prepared  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Medico-Legal  Aspects  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,” 
which  has  also  been  widely  circulated.  This  publication  has  been  in  great 
demand  by  physicians,  surgeons  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  medical 
phases  of  the  Law. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  in  some  States, 
Board  decisions  are  sold  by  the  State  Printer,  at  the  approximate  actual 
cost,  in  Pennsylvania  the  books  are  distributed  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
This  latter  practice  is  regarded  as  preferable,  as  the  costs  attendant  upon  this 
dissemination  of  information  is  practically  insignificant,  particularly  so  as 
the  spread  of  knowledge  tends  to  reduce  litigation  and  thus  relieves  the  over- 
head charges  of  administration. 

Hand  Book  Planned 

With  this  same  thought  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  has 
under  consideration  plans  for  the  publication  of  a pamphlet  similar  in  size 
to  Bulletin  No.  3,  to  serve  as  a popular  reference  book,  giving  the  meat  of 
the  more  important  decisions  of  the  Board  and  Courts.  Up  to  the  present 
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time  while  these  publications  have  been  most  valuable  to  those  directly  and 
usually  constantly  interested  in  the  administration,  yet  there  has  been  little 
of  a popular  nature  published  regarding  these  decisions.  It  is  believed  that 
a hand  book  of  the  kind  outlined  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
general  public. 

\Miile  the  publications  of  the  Board  have  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  printing  of  these  bound  volume  of  decisions  and  the  three  Bulletins, 
yet  it  has  been  found  that  distribution  in  pamphlet  form  of  addresses  and 
opinions,  particularly  those  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  have  been  most 
helpful  towards  promoting  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
coiupensation  system. 

Commutation  Discouraged 

One  of  the  most  practical  efforts  of  this  kind  featured  by  the  Board  was 
the  widespread  distribution  in  1916  of  the  opinion  of  Chairman  Mackey  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Stifura  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  At  that  time  the  Compensa- 
tion Law  had  been  in  effect  for  only  a few  months,  and  the  commutation 
petitions,  now  so  numerous,  w'ere  very  light. 

Chairman  Mackey  in  his  opinion  outlined  the  future  policy  of  the  Board 
on  commutation  and  set  forth  a decided  program  of  general  opposition  to 
lump  sum  settlement,  unless  definite  proof  be  furnished  of  direct  material 
benefit  to  the  petitioner.  The  wholesale  distribution  of  a two-sheet  leaflet 
citing  this  opinion  has  had  a wholesome  effect  during  the  past  two  years  to- 
wards discouraging  commutation  petitions  without  merit,  and  in  this  manner 
has  relieved  the  Board  of  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a multitude  of 
unnecessary  hearings. 

Literature  Disseminated 

Among  other  literature  wdiich  has  been  disseminated  through  the  Board 
and  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance,  have  been  the  “Pennsylvania 
.System,”  an  address  by  Chairman  Mackey  before  a conference  on  Social 
Insurance  called  by  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5,  1916. 

Address  of  Chairman  Mackey  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  February  24,  1916. 

A pamphlet  by  Chairman  Mackey  on  “Status  of  Railroad  Employes  Under 
the  Compensation  Laws,”  issued  August,  1916. 
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“Tribute  to  the  Employers  of  Pennsylvania,”  by  Chairman  Mackey,  an 
address  before  the  Philadelphia  Safety  Council  at  Philadelphia,  January  19, 
1917. 

“iMedical  Questions  in  the  Pennsylvania  Compensation  Law,”  by  Chairman 
Mackey,  before  the  Dauphin  County  Medical  Society,  March,  1916. 

Address  on  “Ten  Months’  Experience  Cinder  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pensation Law,”  before  the  Eourth  Annual  Industrial  Welfare  and  Efficiency 
Conference,  Harrisburg,  November  21,  1916. 

“Two  Years’  Experience  Under  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Law  of  1915,”  by  Chairman  Mackey,  before  the  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  January  9,  1918. 

“Compensation  and  the  Farmer,”  address  of  Chairman  Mackey  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1916. 

An  address,  “Industrial  Cripples,”  before  the  National  Safety  Council  of 
the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  October  9,  1918. 

Address  of  Chairman  Mackey  on  “The  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  for 
Those  Crippled  in  Industry,”  delivered  before  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  at  Richmond,  Va.,  December  9,  1918. 

Pamphlet  by  Chairman  Mackey  on  “The  Reclamation  of  the  Human 
Scrap  Heap,”  issued  January  5,  1919. 

Commissioners  Leech  and  Scott  have  also  delivered  many  addresses  before 
\ arious  trade  and  social  bodies  explaining  the  law. 


Vast  Mass  of  Detail 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Board  has  given  close  attention  to  the  compara- 
tively minor  but  most  essential  details  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the 
hundred  odd  forms  used  in  its  system.  As  about  1,500,000  papers  concerning 
compensation  matters  are  filed  within  the  compensation  system  annually,  it 
can  readily  be  appreciated  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  the  details  follow 
definite  procedure  as  far  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  every  effort  is  made  to 
confine  the  business  to  prescribed  forms,  through  the  greatest  latitude  is  ex- 
tended at  the  same  time  so  as  to  cut  out  any  tinge  of  “red  tape.”  In  some 
States  there  has  been  criticism  that  the  constant  tinkering  with  the  forms 
has  been  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  carrier  companies,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  has  acted  in  a most  conservative  manner,  avoiding  drastic  orders  and 
securing  changes  in  the  nature  of  improvements  by  direct  co-operation. 
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4,448,929  Papers  Handled 

During  the  first  three  years  approximately  4,500,000  papers  in  connection 
with  compensation  matters  have  been  handled  within  the  compensation 


system.  These  details  have  been  classified  as  follows : — 

Accident  reports  668,340 

Supplemental  reports  325,671 

Cards  indexed  1,336,380 

Duplicate  reports  of  fatal  accidents  and  serious  injuries 50,000 

Agreements  for  compensation 195,150 

Receipts 800,000 

Claim  petitions  (6,944),  notices,  etc.  (62,496) 69,440 

Petitions  for  review,  commutation,  modification,  etc.,  and  notices 

in  connection  with  same 41,580 

Letters  requiring  answer 65,500 

Application  for  exemption,  correspondence  pertaining  thereto,  etc.,  9,000 

Form  letters 234,000 

Special  investigations  and  reports  where  compensation  was  appa- 
rently due,  and  had  not  been  paid 20,000 

Correspondence  handled  at  various  branch  offices 145,500 

Letters  preliminary  to  establishment  of  Bureau 50,000 

Certificates  of  approvals  of  agreement 390,300 

Cases  adjusted  by  adjusters 2,768 

^Certificates  of  final  payments  45,000 

Total 4,448,929 


Postal  Cards  Utilized 

The  Compensation  Board  to-day  probably  uses  more  postal  cards  in  its 
business  than  any  one  governmental  agency  in  the  entire  country,  other  than 
in  the  Federal  Service.  Under  the  Compensation  Act  it  is  necessary  to  notify 
both  claimant  and  defendant  of  the  approvals  of  agreements.  These  ap- 
provals vary  from  65,000  to  75,000  a year,  and  require  from  130,000  to 
150,000  postal  cards.  During  the  first  year  the  Board,  like  other  Departments 
at  Harrisburg,  used  a customary  form  letter  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  This 
method  was  quickly  abolished.  The  postal  cards  not  only  save  money  for  the 
State,  but  also  assist  in  greatly  expediting  the  business  of  the  Board. 

* Discontinued  December  31,  1916. 
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The  Board  has  also  inaugurated  a color  scheme  by  which  certain  forms 
are  printed  in  prescribed  hues,  thus  likewise  expediting  the  general  business. 
As  the  forms  generally  are  provided  by  the  State,  these  improvements  have 
greatly  benefited  the  system  without  placing  the  slightest  burden  on  the 
carrier  companies. 

Traveling  Tribunal 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  has  at  all  times  been  a traveling  tribunal,  and 
as  such  has  taken  the  government  directly  to  the  people.  Invariably  claim- 
ants appearing  before  the  Board  are  persons  in  poor  financial  circumstances, 
and  it  would  be  an  imposition  upon  them  to  have  them  called  upon  to  make 
long  journeys  to  prosecute  their  claims  or  to  present  petitions  for  commuta- 
tion of  payments  or  for  reviews  of  agreements.  For  this  very  practical 
reason  the  Board  has  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  traveling,  and  while  this 
practice  has  in  maii}^  instances  been  accompanied  by  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience, yet  it  has  proved  the  most  practical  means  for  the  rapid  disposal 
of  business.  Contrary  to  the  experience  in  some  other  States,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  has  never  at  any  time  been  confronted  with  a congestion  of  its 
business,  and  its  calendars  have  on  the  other  hand  been  practically  clear  of 
delayed  litigation.  Naturally,  the  chief  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  which  cities  provide  the  great  volume  of 
business,  while  frequent  visits  to  the  great  anthracite  coal  centres  of  Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre  and  Pottsville  have  also  been  found  necessary.  Among 
other  cities  at  which  Board  hearings  have  been  conducted  are  Harrisburg, 
Lancaster,  Johnstown,  Altoona,  New  Castle,  Erie,  Huntingdon,  Reading, 
Whlliamsport,  Allentown,  Bradford,  Berwick,  Kane  and  Dubois. 

Dispatch  of  Business 

The  Board  has  always  been  attentive  to  even  minor  details  in  providing 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  its  calendars  for  meetings  are  planned 
well  in  advance  to  prevent  long  waits  of  litigants  so  frequent  in  courts.  In 
every  case  to  be  called  notice  is  sent  to  each  party  at  least  five  and  sometimes 
ten  days  in  advance,  so  that  full  preparation  may  be  made.  Flearings  are 
arranged  upon  a half-hour  schedule  for  each  day,  and  it  is  only  when 
attorneys  carry  an  argument  to  great  length  that  any  party  having  business 
with  the  Board  has  to  wait  for  more  than  an  hour  as  a maximum  delay 
for  his  turn.  Experience  has  naturally  developed  the  organization  for  the 
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arrangement  of  the  meetings,  and  it  has  been  possible  through  this  perfected 
machinery  for  the  Board  to  call  more  than  a hundred  cases  in  a single  day 
without  congestion  or  confusion. 

The  Board  as  a distinctive  judicial  body  has  heard  1,154  appeals  from 
Referees  in  the  past  three  years.  These  have  been  distributed  as  follows  : — 


1916 

1917 

1918 


228 

522 

404 


There  were  127  hearings  de  novo  conducted  by  the  Board  as  follows : — 


1916  5 

1917  38 

1918  84 


Agreements  were  reviewed  upon  petition  in  334  cases  as  follows : — 

1916  

1917  119 

1918  245 


Up  to  January  1st  last  1,152  petitions  for  commutation  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Board  as  follows : — 


1916 

1917 

1918 


161 

415 

576 


Branch  Offices  Indispensable 

Chief  among  the  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Compensation  Law  have  been 
the  establishment  of  large  offices  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  at  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  75,000  visitors  annually  each. 
Through  these  offices  the  compensation  system  is  brought  directly  to  the 
people,  and  the  Compensation  Board  made  absolutely  a body  for  quick 
action.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  compensation  legislation  was  to 
bring  immediate  relief  to  the  victims  of  industry,  and  it  is  to  a great  extent 
through  these  agencies  in  direct  contact  with  employers  and  employes  that 
the  great  results  have  been  obtained  in  our  State. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  these  offices  public  service  is  rendered  to  an  extent 
probably  unequalled  in  any  other  branch  of  State  government,  and  the 
conveniences  are  provided  absolutely  free  of  charge.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  thousands  of  affidavits  are  administered  to  both  employers  and  employes 
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for  business  under  the  Act,  and  without  cost.  Physicians  are  present  to 
make  impartial  examinations  of  claimants  and  to  advise  the  injured  as  to 
treatment.  Information  clerks  serve  employes  by  posting  them  upon  the 
proper  procedure  to  obtain  their  rights  if  they  have  any,  and  assist  employ- 
ers to  expedite  agreements  by  calling  their  attention  to  prospective  claims. 
Counsel  give  free  legal  advice  to  needy  claimants  and  present  their  cases 
both  before  the  Referees  and  the  Board.  Adjusters  investigate  thousands 
of  accident  reports  and  advise  victims  as  to  their  rights  under  the  Law. 

To  the  efforts  of  the  information  clerks  in  particular  the  Board  is  indebted 
to  a direct  limitation  of  the  business  before  the  Referees  and  but  for  the 
endeavors  of  these  officials  it  is  believed  the  numbers  of  hearings  and  investi- 
gations during  the  three  years  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  by  the  reason  of  their  large  populations 
and,  as  the  hubs  of  great  hazardous  industrial  sections,  are  the  great  centres 
of  activity  under  the  Compensation  Law,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
office  suites  in  both  cities  has  been  a factor  second  to  none  in  the  success  of 
the  Act. 

When  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the  prime  administrative  policies  has 
been  to  secure  agreements  in  every  possible  case  and  thus  keep  down  litiga- 
tion it  can  be  realized  that  the  establishments  of  the  various  Referee  offices 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  has  likewise  aided  greatly  in  this  same  direction. 
At  the  present  time  these  offices  are  located  in  Pottsville,  Scranton,  Lan- 
caster, Williamsport,  Altoona  and  Kane.  Not  only  do  these  offices  tend  to 
keep  down  the  business  before  the  Referees  and  Board,  but  it  is  approx- 
imately estimated  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  claims  assigned  to  Referees  are 
adjudicated  without  hearings. 

Irrespective  of  the  overhead  charges  which  the  expansion  of  the  system 
would  naturally  entail,  it  can  be  well  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
further  branch  offices  upon  a minor  scale,  but  with  an  information  clerk 
in  charge,  in  important  industrial  communities,  such  as  Chester,  Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Erie,  Johnstown,  Uniontown  and  Allentown  would  still 
further  expedite  the  securing  of  agreements  and  relieve  the  Referees  of  a 
large  measure  of  their  present  business. 

Self-iesurance 

Among  the  important  details  of  administration  conducted  by  the  Board 
is  the  granting  of  permits  to  carry  self-insurance  to  corporations  or  firms 
with  the  financial  ability  to  meet  casualty  losses. 
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Reports  filed  with  the  Credit  Division  show  that  557  companies,  or  their 
subsidiaries,  were  self-insurers  during  1918.  Pennsylvania,  with  its  highly 
developed  hazardous  employments,  is  distinctly  what  is  known  as  a “big  pay- 
roll” State  and  the  bulk  of  the  compensation  payments  aflfect  chiefly  the 
large  companies. 

The  self-insurers  have  a decided  advantage,  however,  over  employers 
carried  by  insurance  companies.  There  is  a 2 per  cent,  tax  on  compensation 
insurance,  which  burden  is  naturally  indirectly  diverted  to  the  assured, 
while  the  self-insurers  make  no  return  whatsoever  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  only  factor  to  determine  the  privilege  of  self-insurance  is  the  financial 
ability  to  pay. 

In  1918,  the  self-insurers  in  Pennsylvania  enrolled  an  army  of  936,755 
employes  upon  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $1,175,983,313.  Had  these  employers 
been  compelled  to  take  out  insurance,  them  premium  would  have  approxi- 
mated $26,500,092.  The  maximum  losses  to  the  self-insurers  were ; — 


Awards  in  fatal  cases $7,317,612 

Paid  in  fatal  cases 1,289,317 

Paid  in  disability  cases 2,788,080 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while  payments  upon  fatal  and  dis- 
ability cases  may  continue  for  several  more  years  in  numerous  instances,  and 
add  considerably  to  the  financial  losses,  yet  the  actual  outlays  were  $4,077,397, 
a direct  saving  of  $22,422,195,  or  five  times  more  than  the  costs  entailed. 

Were  the  Legislature  to  insist  uiDon  a just  2 per  cent,  tax  upon  the  esti- 
mated premium  upon  self-insurers,  to  carry  the  expenses  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Board,  this  body  would  have  an  income  available  annually  to  carry  on  its 
work  with  a surplus  for  the  State  Treasury.  In  view  of  their  great  saving 
the  companies  could  easily  afl'ord  a tax  of  this  kind  to  escape  the  much 
heavier  burden  of  insurance. 

Compensation  Districts 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Districts  with  the  respective  Referees  are: 

District  No.  1. — Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties.  Referees;  George  C.  Klauder,  Warren  C.  Graham,  North 
American  Building,  Broad  and  Sansom  streets,  Philadelphia. 

District  No.  2. — Berks,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Carbon  and  Northampton 
Counties.  Referee;  Thomas  C.  Seidel,  Ulmer  Building,  207  North  Center 
street,  Pottsville. 
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The  assignment  of  petitions  to  Referees  by  districts  for  the  year  1918  was: 


Claim. 

Modification. 

Termination. 

Review. 

Total. 

District  No.  1 

. . 533 

33 

239 

805 

District  No.  2 

. . . 190 

21 

36 

1 

248 

District  No.  3 

. . 217 

20 

39 

4 

280 

District  No.  4 

...  110 

16 

31 

3 

160 

District  No.  5 

. ..  96 

10 

31 

4 

141 

District  No.  6 

. . . 244 

34 

44 

16 

338 

District  No.  7 

...  113 

20 

38 

6 

177 

District  No.  8 

. . 713 

149 

187 

8 

1057 

Total  . . . 

..  2216 

303 

645 

42 

3206 

Very  truly  yours, 


1.6 


